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Summary 

The earliest accounts of measles date back over 1,000 years. This report presents basic 
information about this infectious disease, its history in the United States, available treatments to 
prevent individuals from contracting measles, and the federal role in combatting measles — from 
funding, to research, to the authority of the federal government in requiring mandatory childhood 
vaccinations. The report provides additional resources for information on measles and 
recommendations for vaccination against the disease. 

According to the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), “measles is a highly 
contagious virus that lives in the nose and throat mucus of an infected person.” It is transmitted 
through coughing and sneezing, and it can live for up to two hours on a surface or in an airspace 
where an infected person coughed or sneezed. Someone who is not immunized against measles 
and comes into contact with the virus has a 90% chance of becoming infected. 

According to the CDC, in 2013 (the most recent year in which data are available) “the overall 
national coverage for MMR vaccine among children aged 19-35 months was 91.9%.” However, 
MMR (measles, mumps, rubella) vaccine coverage levels continue to vary by state, with 10 states 
reporting 95% of children aged 19-35 months receiving at least one dose of MMR vaccine, while 
in 17 other states, less than 90% were vaccinated. 

The President’s FY2016 budget request for the CDC reports that “from January 1 to November 
29, 2014, CDC received reports of 610 measles cases from 24 states in the United States. This is 
the highest number of cases reported in the United States, including the largest single measles 
outbreak, since the Vaccines for Children (VFC) Program was established in 1994.” Thus far in 
2015 (through January 30), CDC has received reports of 102 measles cases located in 14 states. 
While the overall U.S. MMR annual vaccination rate has exceeded 90% since 1996, the increased 
number of imported measles cases, combined with pockets of unvaccinated individuals, has 
resulted in a larger number of outbreaks in recent years. 

The role of the federal government in vaccine policy, particularly in the development of 
guidelines for when to administer specific vaccines (and when not to) and to what populations is 
extensive. The federal government also has a major role in the purchase and distribution of 
vaccines, particularly childhood vaccines. However, the role of the federal government is much 
more limited and constrained in its ability to mandate the use of specific vaccines by 
individuals — this responsibility rests primarily with state and local officials. 
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Introduction 

Despite measles having been declared eliminated in the United States 15 years ago, there have 
continued to be occasional outbreaks of the virus that have raised questions about the virus itself, 
the medications available to prevent its transmission, and the federal government’s role in 
ensuring that vaccine -preventable diseases, such as measles, do not reestablish themselves in the 
United States. This report presents basic information about this infectious disease, its history in 
the United States, available treatments to prevent individuals from contracting measles, and the 
federal role in combatting measles — from funding, to research, to the authority of the federal 
government in requiring mandatory childhood vaccinations. 



What Is Measles ? 1 

According to the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), “measles is a highly 
contagious virus that lives in the nose and throat mucus of an infected person.” It is transmitted 
through coughing and sneezing, and it can live for up to two hours on a surface or in an airspace 
where the infected person coughed or sneezed. Someone who is not immunized against measles 
and comes into contact with the virus has a 9-in-10 chance of becoming infected. 

Symptoms associated with the measles start to appear approximately 7 to 14 days after a person is 
infected. Symptoms usually consist of high fever, cough, runny nose, and red/watery eyes. Two to 
three days after the onset of symptoms, small white spots may appear inside the mouth; a rash 
typically follows three to five days after symptoms begin. 

The most common complications from measles include inflammation of the middle ear, 
pneumonia, and diarrhea. Measles can cause serious illness resulting in hospitalization, and 1 in 
every 1,000 measles cases may develop acute encephalitis (inflammation of the brain), which 
could lead to permanent brain damage. Between 1 and 2 of every 1,000 children with measles 
will die from respiratory and neurologic complications. 

Those who are most at risk for severe illness and complications from the measles include infants 
and children younger than 5 years old, adults older than 20 years old, pregnant women, and 
people with compromised immune systems (e.g., HIV infection, cancer patients). 



The Measles Vaccine and Vaccination Rates 2 

Diagnosed cases of measles were first required to be reported by health care officials in the 
United States approximately 100 years ago; about 6,000 measles-related deaths were reported 



1 Most of the information in the section is taken from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s website 
dedicated to the current measles outbreak, http://www.cdc.gov/measles/cases-outbreaks.html and 
http://www.cdc.gov/measles/about/index.html. 

2 Much of the information from this section was taken from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s website 
dedicated to the measles outbreak, including the history of the development and introduction of the measles vaccine, 
http://www.cdc.gov/measles/about/history.html. 
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